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82 Historical Fragments 

THE STORY OF OLD ABE 

The love of sailors and soldiers for mascots has long since become 
proverbial. Probably the most noted mascot in American military 
annals was ''Old Abe," Wisconsin's famous Civil War eagle. Nor 
did the influence of Old Abe terminate with the conclusion of the war. 
Like John Brown, his soul goes marching on. His story has inspired 
numerous generations of American school children during the last 
half century. Now, in the greater struggle for democracy that en- 
gulfs the world Old Abe is hard at work, raising money for the boys 
in khaki, even as he did in lifetime for the boys in blue. A recent 
letter from Chambers, Nebraska, requesting a picture of Old Abe 
and an authentic history of him, conveys the news of a plan for a 
modern prototype of Wisconsin's famous bird, sentimentally capitaliz- 
ing Old Abe's reputation, to make the circuit of the state in the 
interests of the Red Cross, until finally, his work completed, he shall 
find permanent resting place in the Nebraska Historical Library at 
Lincoln. We cheerfully supplied the photograph and the history; 
may the Nebraska eagle do as much for his country in its modern 
fight for freedom as did our own Badger bird half a century ago. 
Because of its timeliness and interest we publish here the story of 
Old Abe, prepared by Frederick Merk, formerly a member of the 
Society's editorial staff. 

Many of the regiments that went forth from the North during 
the Civil War to do battle for the preservation of the Union carried 
with them some pet or mascot. Of them all the greatest fame was 
attained by the mascot of a Wisconsin regiment. Old Abe, the famous 
war eagle. Old Abe was as well known to the average soldier of the 
western army, during the war, as many of its commanding generals, 
and his reputation continued to spread after peace had returned, 
until it had reached to every part of the country. 

The eagle was captured in 1861 when but a few weeks old by a 
young Indian brave of the Lake Flambeau tribe on the upper waters 
of the Chippewa River. By him it was raised and trained until the 
outbreak of the Civil War, when it was taken to Chippewa Falls and 
offered for sale to a recruiting officer of the First Wisconsin Battery. 
A bargain could not be struck, however, and the bird, now two months 




OLD ABE, THE WISCONSIN WAR EAGLE 
From a photograph in the Wisconsin Historical Library 
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old, was taken to Eau Claire, where the Eau Claire Badgers, a com- 
pany just organizing for the Eighth Wisconsin Infantry, were in 
camp. They bought the bird for $2.50, and straightway Old Abe 
entered upon his military career. To gallant Capt. John E. Perkins, 
who fell at the battle of Farmingham, the eagle owed his appropriate 
name, given, of course, in honor of President Lincoln. 

Old Abe quickly won his way to the hearts of the Eau Claire 
Badgers. In September, 1861, when the Company was sent to Camp 
Randall, at Madison, to j oin its regiment, an incident occurred which 
at once won for him the esteem of the whole regiment. As the 
"Badgers" marched through the gates of Camp Randall to the tune 
of "Yankee Doodle" and amid the cheers of the assembled troops. Old 
Abe seized with his beak the end of the flag floating over him and 
spreading it out to its full length, flapped his pinions as though in- 
spired. The excitement of the crowd knew no bounds. Cheer upon cheer 
resounded, and the regiment vowed that the eagle should henceforth 
be its honored leader. When the Eighth Wisconsin was sworn into 
service, a prominent part in the ceremony was reserved for Old Abe. 
A beautiful shield had been prepared for him as a perch, and upon 
this he sat in dignified calm as the flag was draped about his wings. 

Throughout the entire service of the Regiment Old Abe was 
attended by a special bearer, who in time of battle set him next to 
the regimental colors. At the battle of Corinth he is said to have 
risen suddenly from his perch, and soaring high above the clouds of 
smoke and flying shells, screamed out his defiance to the enemy. 
Whether authentic or not, this story has taken a prominent place in 
the romance of Wisconsin history. At least one soldier of the Regi- 
ment denied the tale at the time, declaring that Old Abe exhibited 
in battle more prudence than valor, and that he usually came down 
discreetly from his perch to be out of the way of flying bullets. Other 
soldiers, however, declare that in time of battle, when shot and shell 
were flying thickest, he would respond to the cheers of his comrades 
by spreading his wings to their full length and uttering the piercing 
screams for which the eagle is noted. 

Whether Old Abe was a craven or a hero need not concern us 
here. He undoubtedly inspired his regiment in many a close-fought 
contest to rally to his defense when he seemed in danger of being 
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taken. Although the Confederates contemptuously referred to him 
as "The Yankee Buzzard," they made repeated efforts to capture 
him, and General Price is said to have remarked that he would rather 
capture Old Abe than a brigade of northern troops. 

Old Abe accompanied the Eagle Regiment, as the Eighth Wis- 
consin came to be popularly known, through seven states, and served 
with it in seventeen battles. Twice he was touched by Confederate 
bullets, one of which carried away a third part of his tail feathers. 
He was publicly complimented during the war by such prominent men 
as General George Thomas and Secretary of War Cameron. Wher- 
ever he went, people thronged from far and near to behold the "fight- 
ing eagle." 

After the war Old Abe became an honored charge of the state, 
being kept in a special room prepared for him in the State Capitol. 
He was always in demand for soldiers' reunions, centennials, and 
fairs in every part of the country, and the sale of his photograph 
is said to have netted for such affairs a total of $80,000. At a 
single fair, the Northwestern Sanitary Fair, held in Chicago in 1865, 
he thus earned in a few days $16,000. Many extravagant poems were 
written in his praise, and one considerable book was written about 
him. After his death in 1881 his body was stuffed to be preserved 
among the war relics of the state. In the fire which destroyed a 
large part of the Capitol in 1904, however, it was burned, a loss which 
occasioned widespread regret throughout the state. A photograph 
of Old Abe, when he was mustered into service, and a number of 
pamphlets and books written about him, are preserved by the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

A CASE OF PRIMITIVE JUSTICE 

The narrative which follows we take from the manuscript diary 
of Governor William C. Lane of New Mexico, now in possession of 
the Wisconsin Historical Library. Bom in Virginia in 1789, Lane 
removed to Kentucky in 1811. After several years' service in the 
regular army in the capacity of surgeon he settled in St. Louis 
where he continued to live until his death in 1864. He was first mayor 
of St. Louis and nine times reelected. In many other ways the in- 
fluence of his busy career was impressed upon the young city at the 



